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AN OPEN 


Judge William G. Long 
Superior Court 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Judge Long: 


We read with considerable interest 
your recent article reprinted in the 
January Reader's Digest titled “Let’s 
Allow Our Teen-Agers to Work.” In 
the article you state that “idleness” is 
one of the major causes of delinquency 
and suggest that this idleness is caused 

by child labor laws “which make it 
| difficult, if not impossible, for the aver- 
third) 28¢ Youngster under 18 to take a useful 
job.” 

In order to get proper perspective 
yriting) On the relationship between juvenile 
entary a etd and youth employment, it 
apply} Would prove helpful to use the various 
| statements made in your article as a 
work} basis for discussion and clarification. 
| These seem to include (apart from the 
basic premise that child labor laws 
contribute to delinquency) inferences 
that: 1) work will cure delinquency; 
2) child labor laws have gone beyond 
| the point of common sense; 3) idleness 
and recreation are synonymous; 4) 
turning a youngster loose and unpre- 
pared on the labor market can be 
equated with sound work experience 
programs developed and carried out 
with school supervision; 5) night-work 
restrictions for young workers are un- 
reasonable; 6) work permit systems 
‘ are arbitrary. We have taken the lib- 
tives, “erty of viewing these points as ques- 
ation “itions rather than final statements of 
employ}fact in the following paragraphs. 
raining 
ses an@Will work cure delinquency? 
training If we assume that as youth employ- 
es. ment increases juvenile delinquency 
asses Swill decrease, then presumably delin- 
er. Tb@quency figures would be low for peri- 
the susjods of full employment. Yet according 
id henc$to the Decennial Census of 1940, one 
izens. fout of every twenty youngsters be- 
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tween 14 and 17 was employed. In 
1950 this figure doubled with one out 
of every ten at work. Despite this in- 
crease in youngsters working, there 
has also been a marked and serious 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 


Are youngsters actually idle? 


More than two million youngsters 
14-17 years were at work in May 1955 
according to Bureau of the Census 
estimates. A high of over three million 
was reached during the summer 
months. Millions of others who work 
during the year but are not employed 
when Census counts are taken are not 
included in these figures. 


When youngsters are idle, is it be- 
cause of the child labor laws? 


Many youngsters are not familiar 
with the channels for finding jobs, are 
fearful of looking for work or do not 
feel at ease moving beyond the con- 
fines of their own neighborhood to look 
for work. Sometimes in local commu- 
nities there are more youngsters than 
jobs to go around. These emotional 
and economic factors are all too often 
the key to “idleness.” 


As a result of technical progress and 
the rising level of civic conscience, 
have our child labor laws gone past 
the point of common sense? 


Technical progress has brought with 
it an increase in hazardous employ- 
ment. Child labor laws have kept up 
with these developments by setting 
safeguards for young workers. They 
have set minimum ages for hazardous 
employment in industry. On home 
farms where such safeguards do not 
exist, more than 300 youngsters met 
with accidents while operating and 
working around power-driven tractors 
in 1954. Of these, 111 lost their lives. 


LETTER TO JUDGE LONG 


Are recreation and idleness synony- 
mous? 


Teen-agers need, particularly at this 
stage of their development, time to 
spend with friends and family. Sunday 
school picnics, cokes at the drugstore, 
school dances, going to ball non with 
friends are all vital parts of the grow- 
ing-up process, teaching the important 
lesson of getting along with other 
people. Going to school is the young- 
ster’s full-time job. Surely, he’s entitled 
to leisure-time recreation. 


Is work and suitable work experience 
the same thing? 


Can we equate a youngster picking 
up any job he can get with a carefully 
selected and supervised school-work 
program which meets the child labor 
law requirements? Robert C. Taber, 
whom you quote in your article, is a 
Board Member of the National Child 
Labor Committee. The work program 
which Mr. Taber describes is school- 
supervised and offers counseling, guid- 
ance and follow-up as well as job 
placement for each student. These in- 
dividualized services, as much as the 
work itself, contribute to reducing the 
number of school drop-outs and dis- 
cipline problems. 


What is the curfew hour for produc- 
tive work? 


In many States youngsters under 16 
may not work beyond 7 p.m. To some 
this seems restrictive. Yet what kinds 
of jobs are there for the evening hours? 


' Should a boy or girl under 16 work at 


night in a movie theater, drive-in res- 
taurant, or bowling alley? Such em- 
ployment often presents moral hazards 
to the immature. What of their comin 

home alone late at night? What shape 
will they be in for school the next day? 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Judge Long Letter 
(Continued from page 1) 


Are working paper requirements 
arbitrary? 


The work permit system requires 
that before a youngster takes a job, he 
has his parent’s consent, school ap- 
proval and a physical examination. 
This system enables the parents to 
exercise their prerogative and decide 
if they want their youngster to work. 
It gives the school the option of ex- 
amining the student’s record before 
granting the permit so that if it is de- 
termined his school work will suffer 
as a result of employment, he can be 
advised against it. The required physi- 
cal examination has proved its value 
many times over. There have been a 
number of cases where undiagnosed 
cardiac conditions and other disabili- 
ties have been revealed by such exam- 
inations. Youngsters with these condi- 
tions are thus prevented from taking 
the kinds of jobs that could prove seri- 
ously detrimental to their already im- 


paired health. 


We agree, Judge Long, that a unifi- 
cation of the State and Federal child 
labor provisions is desirable. Since 
these standards do vary from State to 
State, this raises the question as to the 
level at which they should be set. You 
do not indicate in your article, how- 
ever, whether you believe they should 
be pegged to the lowest or the highest 
standards. Then too, the Federal Law 
does not include, for example, night- 
work provisions for anyone who has 
reached 16, as do the State laws. Do 
you believe that night-work regula- 
tions should be added to the Federal 
Law or removed from State laws? 


We agree that it’s important to de- 
velop more suitable work experience 
opportunities for teen-agers. Such pro- 

rams, however, can be most effective 
when developed in close cooperation 
with the schools and youth-serving or- 
ganizations. They require sound com- 
munity planning to insure that the 
work recommended for youngsters 
does not interfere with schooling, re- 
sult in over-fatigue, or present physical 
hazards or moral dangers for growing 
youngsters. 

Sincerely, 


SOL MARKOFF 
Executive Secretary 





YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
SHOWS UPWARD TREND 


More teen-age students are work- 
ing today than at any time since World 
War II according to the latest Census 
Bureau report on youth employment 
trends. The report states that the num- 
ber of students participating in the 
labor force has shown a marked up- 
ward swing during the past fifteen 
years despite occasional reversals re- 
sulting from post-war reconversion 
and short-term economic fluctuations. 

Until the current year, the high point 
in student job-holding since World 
War II was reached during the early 
stages of the Korean conflict. At that 
time, in October of both 1950 and 
1951, employed students in the 14 to 
17 age group numbered 1.6 million. 
That figure was exceeded in October 
1955, when 1.7 million studenis in this 
age group were found to be working. 
Since these Census counts were taken 
during school months, they primarily 
reflect part-time employment. They do 
not cover the peak periods of youth 
employment during Christmas, Easter 
and the summer months when more 
than an additional million youngsters 
join the labor force for both full and 
part-time work. 

This trend toward increasing youth 
employment, the Bureau notes, was 
given great impetus during World 
War II when economic expansion and 


Committee's Stand Approved 2 


The stand of the National Child 
Labor Committee in calling upon com- 
munity groups to take responsibility 
for constructive youth employment 
opportunities was lauded by Dorothy 
Barclay, Parent-Child Editor of the 
New York Times. In a full-page fea- 
ture article titled “Wanted: Jobs for 
Teen-Agers” appearing in the Febru- 
ary 5 issue, Miss Barclay states that 
although there has been an increase 
in opposition to our child labor laws, 
the Committee is “not merely sitting 
by and waiting for critics to do their 
worst.” 

The Committee, she notes, believes 
the same interest, determination, fer- 
vor and cooperation that were har- 
nessed to eliminate the early abuses 


shortages of adult manpower created 
a heavy labor demand for young e: 
people. At that time roughly a third} 5 
of high school age students were em-} yw 


ployed or seeking employment. th 


Recent increases in youth employ.) tt 
ment have been primarily in non-j a 
agricultural occupations, although} b: 
about a third of the employed 14-17§ s¢ 
year-old boys are working on farms} YJ 
Approximately another third worked © 
at either sales or service jobs. Most} Pi 
of the others were reported as semi-| pl 
skilled or unskilled manual workers, th 
although it is probable that only a few 
were production workers in manufac-f sit 
turing. mi 

Among the girl students, about halff '¢ 
of those employed were in domestic dr 
service (including baby-sitters) and 
other service pursuits. An additional} y 
20 per cent were salesgirls, while af ™ 
similar proportion helped out on farms; fu 


For those 14-17 year-olds who were r 
no longer in school, the Census Bureau . 
data indicates a decline in their un} 
employment to 14 per cent between = 
October 1954 and October 1955. Eve 
with this reduction, the rate of jo 
lessness continues to be much high 
for this youngest group in the labo 
force than for any other age segmen thi 
of the population. ” 













sch 
of child labor can now be brought tq ma 


bear on the development of usefuf wa 
work experience programs for yout gu: 
today. Illustrating this, she points t§ wo 
the various community programs of tha 
youth employment the Committee hag“ 
described and recommended in _ itg an 
newsletter Youth and Work. 
Youngsters now in the labor fore 
and others who will soon join thei 
ranks, Miss Barclay concludes, as doé 
the Committee, deserve the protectio 
of sound labor laws and the assistan¢ 
of imaginative adults who will hel 
them find jobs offering the kind ¢ 
work experience that is suitable i, 
them now and will be helpful to theg jg. 
in the future. suk 
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atedj_ In Wiggins, Colorado, a six-week 
7 experimental school for twenty-five 
ir 


Spanish-American migrant children 
em-§ was made possible last summer by a 
thousand dollar appropriation from 
the State Department of Education 
and the cooperation of the local school 
board. The children served by the 
school are those whose families travel 
arms. up from Texas each year to work 
yrked§ Colorado’s beet crops, then move on to 
Most pick cherries in Michigan, and com- 
semi-§ plete their annual migratory cycle in 
rkers,{ the cotton areas of Texas and Arizona. 
afew} Wiggins was chosen as the school 
sufac-§ site because teachers and school ad- 
ministrators there have developed the 
t halff "eputation of being able to make chil- 
nestict dren of all nationalities feel at home. 
) and The pilot project idea was approved 
‘tionalf by the local school board and super- 
hile af intendent of schools. They agreed to 
farms furnish the building, books, and the 
services of a lunchroom manager and 
school bus driver. The sum allocated 
by the Education Department cov- 
ered transportation, workbooks, and 
salary for two teachers. 


ploy- 
non- 
ough 
14-17 





Eve ing 
of jo Preliminary arrangements for the 
high summer school began with a survey by 


. labo the local school superintendent of the 
thirty-square-mile district where the 
migrants were housed. Names of mi- 
grant families were secured trom 
tradesmen in the area. This was fol- 
lowed up with a letter inviting them 
to send their children to the summer 
school. Since the migrants were pri- 
ught te marily Spanish-speaking, the letter 

uselv§ was written to them in their own lan- 
r yout guage. It stated simply that the school 
oints t# would be open from May 30 to July 8, 
ams ogthat children were not required to 
, aa “dress up” in order to attend school, 
| in itgand that lunch would be served for 
only 20 cents. 

The school superintendent backed 
i up the invitation with a personal visit. 
§ Accompanying him was a 10-year-old 
resident boy who spoke Spanish and 
proved helpful in interpreting the 
school’s purpose and program to the 
migrants. 

The twenty-five children enrolled in 
the school ranged in age from 6 to 
18. Apart from studying academic 
Subjects, the youngsters took care of 
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MIGRANT SUMMER SCHOOL , 
LAUNCHED IN COLORADO > 


plants, developed a rock collection, 
and operated a film projector. Good 
health habits were encouraged by 
starting each school day with a shower 
and a toothbrush brigade. Each child 
was also given a thorough medical 
check-up at a nearby migratory health 
clinic. Tests given at the beginnning 
and end of the six-week term indicated 
a considerable advance in school 
achievement. Youngsters also gained 
an average of 3.7 pounds during the 
school’s brief session. When the school 
closed, the migrant parents expressed 
hope that it would be open for 
their youngsters again the following 
summer. 

The superintendent of schools, in a 
report to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, summarized the school’s ac- 
tivities and results and concluded, 
“These little kicked and cuffed around 
children of the highways need all the 
kind words and love that their more 
fortunate fellow Americans can give 
them. A great task lies before us.” 


Mrs. Zimand Honored 


Among the nine persons honored 
this year by Parents’ Magazine for out- 
standing service to children was Mrs. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, former Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee and now a mem- 
ber of its Board. In its tribute, the 
magazine noted Mrs. Zimand’s long 
years of service with the National 
Child Labor Committee and her 
leadership during the last twelve 
years as the organization’s chief ex- 
ecutive. It described her as “a valiant 
fighter against child labor” who at the 
same time “urged better preparation 
of young people for a working life 
through adequate schooling and suit- 
able part-time jobs.” A commemmora- 
tive medal was awarded to Mrs. Zi- 
mand by George Hecht, publisher of 
Parents’ Magazine. 


Others receiving medal awards were 
Jonas Salk, M.D., Neil McElroy, Henry 
Ford II, Walt Disney, Frances Hor- 
wich, Danny Kaye and Senators Lister 
Hill and Charles E. Potter. These 
awards have been made annually for 
twenty-five years. 


Demonstration School Gets Foundation Grant 


A grant of $2500 to continue the 
demonstration summer school proj- 
ect for migratory children in Potter 
County, Pennsylvania was awarded to 
the National Child Labor Committee 
by the Lucius and Eva Eastman Fund. 
Matching funds are now being sought 
to meet the school’s minimum budget 
requirements of $7500 for the summer 
of 1956. 


The demonstration school was oper- 
ated last year by Pennsylvania State 
University under plans which the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee helped 
develop. The school’s objectives were 
1) to provide supplemental schooling 
for a group of children whose educa- 
tional diet was at a starvation level and 
2) to demonstrate to public agencies 
in the State the kind of program they 
should undertake to meet the special 
educational needs of migrant children 
whose parents are vitally necessary to 
the State’s agricultural economy and 
prosperity. 

Active assistance for the project 


came from an advisory board made up 
of representatives from the National 
Child Labor Committee, the U.S. 
Office of Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, the 
State Labor Department, the Gover- 
nor’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Migrant Labor, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and the Penn- 
sylvania Citizens’ Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor. 


Hope was expressed by Sol Markoff, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, that after an- 
other year of private financing the 
summer school would be taken over 
completely by public agencies, ex- 
panded to the scale needed throughout 
the entire State, and made a part of the 
regular educational services of the 
State Government of Pennsylvania. 


For a review of the report of Potter 
County's migrant summer school, see 
the Reference and Use section of this 
issue. 
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EXTENSIVE CHILD LABOR 
VIOLATIONS FOUND 


Widespread child labor violations 
on California's prune ranches have 
been reported by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. Recent Labor Department 
investigations reveal that the highest 
incidence of these violations is among 
migratory child workers. 

Investigators visiting 83 California 
prune ranches, from June through 
November 1955, found a total of 446 
children out of school and working. 
Of these, 402 were migrant children. 
Their employment violated the pro- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which sets a 16-year minimum age 
for work in interstate agriculture when 
schools are in session. Only seven of 
the 83 ranches checked were violation- 
free. 

Data released by the U.S. Labor 
Department disclosed the following 
violations: 


Age No. of Children 
Under 9 years...... 84 
9 years...... 53 
10 years...... 53 


The employment of these children 
at a time when they belonged in 
school violated not only the law of 
the land, but the fundamental rights 
of these children to an education. If 
the situation on California’s prune 
ranches is typical of the lot of migra- 
tory children elsewhere, it is little 
wonder that, as a Presidential commis- 
sion reported a few years ago: 


“Hundreds of thousands of children 
of migrant workers are today getting 
little or no education, and they face 
the prospect of being slightly, if any, 
better able to improve their earnin 
power and to raise their level of liv- 
ing than have their parents before 
them.” 


The answer to the situation pointed 
out by the Presidential commission 
and brought up to date by the dis- 
closures of the United States investi- 
gators in California would seem to be 
more, rather than less, educational op- 
portunities for the migrants. Yet a bill 


has just been introduced in Congress 
which proposes to amend the Federal 
Law to permit the employment of 
migrant children during school hours 
for the first two weeks of the regular 
school year. Enactment of such a short- 
sighted measure would only help com- 
pound present evils by diminishing 
still further the already inadequate 
educational opportunities available to 
migrant children. 


Delinquency Potential 
of Drop-Outs Noted 


The school drop-out can be a po- 
tential delinquent, according to a re- 
port submitted to Congress by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency. The report, which summar- 
izes the testimony presented at recent 
Subcommittee hearings, characterizes 
the drop-out as “the child who often 
drifts from job to job, then to no job, 
and, in too many cases, sets foot on 
the road to delinquency.” The report 
notes that with “proper counseling” 
provided by the school or the United 
States Employment Service, the young- 
ster might be encouraged to complete 
his schooling. If he is determined to 
leave however, such counseling, says 
the Subcommittee, could help him find 
a job “compatible with his personality 
and ability.” 

The need for special services for 
drop-outs and potential drop-outs was 
stressed during Subcommittee hear- 
ings by Robert C. Taber and Dr. 
Warren K. Layton, who presented 
testimony for the National Child La- 
bor Committee. Both. are members 
of its Board of Trustees. Mr. Taber 
described Philadelphia’s school-work 
programs which have proved effective 
in improving the attitudes of some 
children toward school, in preparing 
them for working life, and in persuad- 
ing them to continue in school beyond 
the age at which they could legally 
drop out. Dr. Layton described a pro- 
gram in Detroit designed to reduce 
the number of young people who drop 
out of school before graduation and 
to provide is services for 
those who have already dropped out. 


Low-Income Children 


Lose on Schooling 


The “deleterious effect” of poverty 
on the schooling of rural children and 
young people was documented in tes- 
timony on low-income families pre- 
sented by the National Child Labor 
Committee at recent Congressional 
hearings on this subject. On behalf of 
the Committee, Mrs. Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, its former General Secretary, 
stated that although educational stand- 
ards in the United States are higher 
than anywhere else in the world, chil- 
dren of rural farm families are not 
getting their fair share of these bene- 
fits. The Committee called upon Con- 
gress to end this inequity by taking 
“prompt action” to initiate measures 
that will improve the status of low- 
income farm families. 

Her testimony revealed that in rural 
farm areas, $2500 annually is the av- 
erage median income for 370,000 fami- 
lies with four children under 18. Many 
of these families, she continued, have 
considerably less than this average and 
“the parents have to oe not only 
to maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies but to feed, clothe, keep healthy 
and educate four children on less than 
$1 a day per person.” Mrs. Zimand 
emphasized that “when people are 
forced to live in such abject poverty, 
one result is the educational depriva- 
tion of their children.” 

Her testimony was documented by 
facts and figures on the school enroll: 
ment of 7 to 17 year-old rural farm 
children. This data clearly revealed 4 
much lower school enrollment rate fo 
children of all age levels in eleven 
Southern low-income States than fo 
the rest of the country. _ 

Mrs. Zimand stressed that the school 
ing and welfare of rural children has 
been one of the National Child Labo 
Committee’s major concerns. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Arizona 


Enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion to permit juveniles “to engage in 
productive pursuits and thereby aid in 
solving the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency” was called for in a recent 
House Memorial introduced in the 
Arizona Legislature by Representative 
Sidney Kartus. The resolution requests 
the Federal Government to set up a 
special administrative agency to pro- 
vide productive opportunities for 14- 
18 year-olds in after-school and sum- 
mer employment, and also to establish 
forestry or soil conservation camps on 
a voluntary basis for gr poo in this 
age group. In urging such programs, 
the resolution also warns that there 
should be “no reversion to the evils 
of child labor in the Nation.” It should 
be noted that Arizona now permits 
14-year-olds to leave school if they are 
employed in some lawful wage-earn- 
ing occupation. In a number of other 
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States, however, a 16-year minimum 
is set for employment during school 
hours. 


California 


At a farm labor camp in California’s 
San Joaquim Valley, a newly formed 
troop of migrant Girl Scouts found a 
way to help others who are always on 
the move like themselves. Using dis- 
carded tin cans, these youngsters made 
tin-can stoves, skillets, tin plates, mugs 
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and washing pans. Empty nail kegs 
were converted into stools. The girls 
stored this equipment nearby and 
posted a notice in the camp manager's 
office informing newcomers that such 
materials could be borrowed until the 
arrivals had time to unpack. These 
migrant Girl Scouts are learning that 
giving is not based so much on re- 
sources as on resourcefulness, not so 
much on ability as on attitudes. 


Colorado 


High on the list of topics to be dis- 
cussed during Colorado’s 1956 General 
Assembly will be the recent truck ac- 
cident involving fifty-five adult and 
child migrants. Details on this accident 
were reported in the January issue of 
THE AMERICAN CHILD. In the meantime 
Colorado’s Governor Edwin C. John- 
Son has ordered a “crackdown” on the 


practice of overcrowding in migrant 
transportation. At his request, the 
State patrol chief has alerted all patrol- 
men at ports of entry to stop trucks 
hauling migrants whenever passengers 
are standing, leaning over the side, or 
sitting with feet hanging over the tail- 
gate. One truck stopped by the State 
patrol contained forty-seven persons, 
of whom fifteen were children. Since 
the migrants had room to sit, no action 
was taken. Under present Colorado 
law, the police have no authority on 
which to act except for the safety 
factor. 


Louisiana 


Children living in most outlying 
areas depend on school buses to pick 
them up every morning. In the bayous 
of Louisiana, however, boats have 
been the only means of transportation 
to get youngsters to school. As a re- 
sult of population shifts, most of these 
bayou schools have been discontinued. 
One still remains in St. Martin’s Parish. 
Of its total enrollment of twenty-two, 
fourteen children are transported by 
boat. Despite this, the school ranks as 
one of the highest in pupil attendance 
for the area. Last year its attendance 
record averaged 95 per cent. Com- 
menting on this, a local visiting teacher 
notes the compulsory school attend- 
ance law has never had to be enforced 
because bayou parents usually send 
their children to school regularly. He 
added that this might be due in part 
to the fact that aes 2 and trapping, 
the bayou’s major industry, does not 
call for much child labor. 


Michigan 


Increasing mechanization in agri- 
culture has not yet reduced the sea- 
sonal requirements for migrants on 
Michigan’s major crops, according to 
latest reports from that State’s Em- 
ployment Security Commission. The 
commission anticipates no substantial 
changes in this picture for at least two 
years. It reports that mechanical pickle 
harvesters recently introduced, but 
still in the experimental stage, might 
eventually cut down the present peak 
seasonal labor force requirements of 
19,500 workers to 2,000 workers. De- 
signers of these mechanical marvels 


are claiming that one such harvester 
can be as productive as forty men un- 
der normal working conditions. A har- 
vester for snap beans, however, has 
proved to be a poor substitute for 
migrant “stoop labor.” With it, only 
one picking of the bean crop is pos- 
sible. When migrant workers are used, 
up to three pickings may be made from 
such a crop. 


A recent decision of the Mississippi 
Supreme Court declared that boys 
who deliver newspapers are employees 
and not “independent contractors.” As 
a result of this ruling, newsboys are 
now included in the coverage of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. A 
measure just introduced in the State 
Legislature now seeks to exclude from 
this coverage those newsboys who do 
not make deliveries on “regular routes 
to regular customers.” Action on this 
bill is still pending. If this legislation 
passes, a newsboy on a regular route, 
if injured on the job, is eligible for 
workmen’s compensation while the 
boy who doesn’t have a regular route 
will have to pay his own medical 
expenses. 


New York 


The educational needs of migrant 
children were given special attention 
by Governor Averell Harriman in his 
budget address to the State Legis- 
lature. The Governor urged that “par- 
ticular provision” be made for such 
children through the appropriation of 
at least $10,000 to finance special edu- 
cational programs. He reminded the 
legislators that a similar request last 
year for such a “modest appropriation” 
had been rejected and added, “I renew 
that request this year.” The Governor 
also indicated that some progress had 
been made in expanding facilities for 
directing — workers to farm 
areas where they were needed, with a 
saving of time to the my seme and 
with greater service to the farmer. Al- 
though he noted that there had been 
some improvement in living quarters 
for migrant workers, he stated that in 
many instances facilities for health 
and housing were “intolerable.” He 
reported that he has instructed the 
departments concerned with these 
matters to see that adequate mini- 
mum standards are enforced. 
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School Shortages Cited 


Nearly one million American chil- 
dren are being deprived of full edu- 
cational opportunities during the cur- 
rent school year, according to a recent 
N.E.A. survey. As the nation enters 
its eleventh straight year of increasing 
enrollments, the report shows short- 
ages of teachers and classrooms will 
continue to squeeze children into un- 
derstaffed, overcrowded and often ob- 
solete schgol buildings on half or part- 
time schedules. The annual look-ahead 
picture of public education, prepared 
by N.E.A.’s Research Division, indi- 
cates that at least 900,000 students are 
attending school in shifts or for so- 
called half-day sessions. 


Due to the increasing school enroll- 
ments, all forty-eight States report 
serious building shortages in urban 
elementary schools while the second- 
ary school shortage has now reached 
substantial proportion in forty-four 
States. The accelerating enrollment is 
also compelling school systems to em- 
ploy teachers who are not fully quali- 
fied for standard teaching certificates. 
This year, one out of every four teach- 
ers is an “emergency teacher” who 
holds a substandard certificate. In 1941 
only one out of 340 teachers was not 
fully qualified for a standard teaching 
certificate. 

The number of teachers employed 
on emergency certificates only partly 
indicates the real shortage, says the 
N.E.A. report, for a substantial part of 
the shortage is concealed by enlarging 
classes. In order to obtain enough 
teachers to reduce the size of each 
class to thirty students, approximately 
47,104 additional teachers would need 
to be employed. 





Worth Quoting 


“In general, good school attend- 
ance is promoted by providing ade- 
quate buildings, curricula geared to 
individual needs, competent teach- 
ers, effective health services and 
efficient visiting teacher programs 
and wise administration. Irregular 
attendance may result when there 
is a breakdown in any one of these 
things.”— Mildred T. Seaman, Su- 
pervisor, Department of Visiting 
Teaching and Attendance, Orleans 
Parish Schools, Louisiana. 











SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAMS RECOMMENDED 
BY ATTENDANCE PERSONNEL 


The importance of school-work 
programs in meeting the needs of 
today’s youth was stressed by school 
attendance personnel in recent cor- 
respondence with the National Child 
Labor Committee. Their letters were 
prompted by the Committee’s 1955 
annual report, Child Labor vs. Work 
Experience, which explored the rela- 
tionship of youth employment to juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Commenting on the report, Arthur 
Clinton, Director of the Bureau of At- 
tendance of the New York City Board 
of Education, wrote: 


“There has been so much confusion 
about the requirements of compul- 
sory education and the ‘therapy’ of 
work. ... The entire subject has been 
brought frequently into discussions on 
juvenile delinquency.... Many pro- 
ponents of early work have apparently 
overlooked the fact that a large num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents are gain- 
fully employed and in regular attend- 
ance at school. There is nothing about 
work itself that makes an adolescent 
law abiding. There is a great deal of 
need however to provide for the tran- 
sition from school to work (by devel- 
oping) work-study programs through 
which school supervision would en- 
able a child to understand the re- 
quirements of employers and have a 
wholesome introduction to the (work- 
ing) phase of his life which will... 
continue for many years.” 


The value of school-work programs 
for the non-academic child was 
stressed in a letter from Mrs. Kath- 
erine K. Vandervoort, Director of At- 
tendance of the White Plains, New 
York Public Schools: 


“Periodically there is a discussion of 
the need for better training for boys 
and girls...who do not profit from 
regular school programs. . . . Eve 
once in a while it sounds hopeful that 
some planning will be done... for 
these young people to help them ad- 
just better to the business world, but 
curriculum changes are painfully slow 
in coming. As it is now boys and girls 
start out in jobs on a trial and error 


basis and quite often the sixteen year 
olds fail so badly on full time jobs that 
they drift from one exasperated em- 
ployer to another. Preparation for 
work while in school would help im- 
measurably.” 


Her letter concludes with expres- 
sions of concern for these non-aca- 
demic students who “are marking time 
in our schools, waiting to go to work” 
and wasting precious years while they 
accumulate failure records in school 
subjects that are unsuited to them. 
Such youngsters, she states, “live in an 
atmosphere of discouragement and it 
is small wonder that attendance work- 
ers find it difficult to keep them in 
school.” She places school-work pro- 
grams at the top of the list for meeting 
the special and immediate needs of 
these students. 


Youth Project Proposed 


Action to alleviate the employment 
problems of nearly half a million out- 
of-school youth has been proposed by 
the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The Bureau 
is seeking a budget increase of $60,200 
to launch a program that will: 1) ex- 
amine the causes of employer reluc- 
tance in hiring boys and girls under 
18 who have dropped out of school; 
2) clarify the difference between un- 
desirable child labor and beneficial 
work experience; 3) promote policies 
and services to help boys and girls get 
such beneficial experience. 


Specifically, the Bureau proposes to 
set up an advisory committee drawn 
from the fields of management, labor, 
education, placement and counseling, 
juvenile delinquency, social work, and 
youth development. It is expected, said 
the Bureau, that the work of this na- 
tional advisory committee “will pave 
the way and encourage common action 
by national and state organizations 
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and professional groups in various 
fields so that all will work together to 
ward a solution of the employment 
problems of out-of-school youth.” 
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School Exemptions 
Opposed 


In Pennsylvania, a legislative reso- 
lution calling for a lowering of school 
attendance requirements for “unedu- 
cable” and “disciplinary problem” stu- 
dents was vigorously opposed by a 
Philadelphia Subcommittee on Special 
Education, Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Opportunities for Youth. 
The Subcommittee called the resolu- 
tion “impractical” and “undesirable” 
and declared it would not be helpful 
as a means of reducing juvenile de- 
linquency. Referring to the resolu- 
tion’s suggestions for setting up an 
apprenticeship-to-industry system for 
problem students under 16, Edith Duff 
Gwinn, Subcommittee spokesman, 
said, “There is no indication even in 
this period of prosperity that younger 
‘uneducable’ youth are needed or could 
be used by industry.” Her group 
recommended that special efforts be 
made by Philadelphia’s Youth Services 
Committee to prevent passage of the 
resolution. 

Miss Gwinn pointed out that Penn- 
sylvania’s child labor and school at- 
tendance laws already permit the 
development of “constructive and 
helpful” school-work programs, that 
youngsters may leave school at 16 for 
full-time work in a wide variety of 
industries and that 14-year-olds may 
be employed after school hours and 
during vacations. 


Entry Age Up 
Young people are staying in school 
longer than they used to before taking 


their first jobs. The average age of 
entry to the labor force during the 
half century from 1890 to 1940 rose 
by about three years according to 
“America’s Needs and Resources,” a 
major economic survey issued by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. More recent 
information provided in a New York 
Times article written by Joseph A. 
Loftus points out that while the aver- 


age male at the turn of the century 


made his first full-time entrance into 
the labor force at about 14, the aver- 
age young man of today does not en- 
ter the labor force on a full-time basis 





various 
ther to- 


loyment 
ith.” 


until he is between 18 and 19. Im- 
proved economic conditions, says Mr. 
Loftus, permit youngsters to stay in 
school longer. 


MIGRANT REFORMS URGED 


Changes in Michigan’s child labor 
law to provide much-needed protec- 
tion for migrant children were recom- 
mended by Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams in a recent address to his State 
Legislature. The Governor urged a 
modification of this law to conform to 
the “minimum requirements” of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and. the 
Michigan School Code. This modifica- 
tion, if enacted, would place agricul- 
tural employment under child labor 
law coverage, from which it is now 
completely exempt. 

Other recommendations made by 
Governor Williams call for the licens- 
ing of crew leaders and labor contrac- 
tors, improving standards of migrant 
transportation, and empowering the 
Department of Health to enforce com- 
pliance with minimum health stand- 
ards for migrant housing. He urged 
the Legislature to adopt these recom- 
mendations at once so that migrant 
workers could “enjoy at least minimum 
working conditions” in Michigan. 


Pamphlet Praised 


One of the newest of the National 
Child Labor Committee publications, 
Y.E.W.-Youth-and You, has been 
sparking interest in youth employment 
week observances throughout the 
country. The pamphlet, prepared by 
Lazelle D. Alway of the Committee’s 
staff, gives concrete pointers on setting 
up such special observances to alert 
the community to the vocational 
needs of youth. 


Published last November, Y.E.W.- 
Youth-and You has already been 
widely distributed in California, 
Georgia, Michigan, Missouri and New 
York. Readers have commented, “It’s 
good!”,.. “attractive and readable”. .. 
“has created a great deal of interest 
in a Youth Employment Week’... 
“should prove of much value to coun- 
selors throughout the country.” 


Copies of Y.E.W.-Youth-and You 
are available at 10 cents each from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


School for Migrant Children in Pot- 
ter County at Ulysses, Pa. Report 
on a Program Conducted by the De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. 1955. 


This is a report of the “exciting and 
challenging” experience of launching 
a pilot summer school for migrant 
children in Pennsylvania’s Potter 
County. Apart from providing much- 
needed services for migrant children, 
the school staff also ei to: 1) study 
the effect of migrant life on the school 
progress of migrant children; 2) deter- 
mine as far as possible the effect of 
supplementary educational experience 
such as that provided by the experi- 
mental program on the learning and 
achievements of the children involved; 
3) study the secondary effects of the 
presence of the school in terms of 
responses and reactions on the part of 
both migrant workers and local resi- 
dents. The report, written by Dr. 
Joseph Alessandro, the school’s direc- 
tor, provides an excellent and lucid 
step-by-step account of how the plans 
for the school were developed, how 
they were carried out, and what was 


_ learned not only by the migrant chil- 


dren but by the adults who partici- 
pated in the project. 

The essential role played by various 
cooperating agencies both public and 
private in developing the program is 
noted and the unique contribution of 
each described. The National Child 
Labor Committee, one of these par- 
ticipating agencies, provided the funds 
for the project. Detailed information 
is offered on staff recruitment, curricu- 
lum development, recreational testing, 
health services, community and stu- 
dent reaction to the school program. 

The report notes that testing of the 
migrant children indicated a school 
retardation of from two to three years. 
Many emotional problems were also 
apparent. These it was felt were due 
to the insecurity of migrant life, lack 
of parental care and absence of love 
and affection. During the school’s brief 
six-week span, improvements were 
noted among the children in both aca- 
demic and non-academic areas, The 
most marked changes occurred in im- 
proved attitudes toward school and 
personality growth. Such changes are 

(Continued on page 8) 
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illustrated in a number of case his- 
tories. This progress in large part was 
due, Dr. Alessandro states, to the 
warm relationships that developed be- 
tween the children and the summer 
school staff. 

The report stresses the need for the 
continuity of such summer school serv- 
ices and recommends that: 1) the op- 
portunity for supplementary summer 
education be extended to all migrant 
children in all areas; 2) legislative ac- 
tion be taken to prevent all school age 
children from working in the fields so 
that they may have the opportunity 
for supplementary summer education; 
3) workshops be established so that 
staff members of the summer school 
might share ideas and ways of work- 
ing with migrant children with those 
teachers in the regular school system 
who receive these migrant children in 
the fall; 4) adult evening classes be 
set up during the summer for migrant 
parents; 5) trainees in teachers’ col- 
leges be given the opportunity for such 
rich experiences; 6) local residents be 
given the opportunity to contribute 
and participate in the school program; 
7) emphasis be placed on an enriched 
program for the complete growth of 
the children rather than academic 
progress only. 


a 


Retired Couple Helps 





One of our members writes that 
since retirement she and her hus- 
band found it difficult to keep up 
financial contributions to the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee but 
“we did so picking nuts in the fall.” 
This not only helped continue their 
contributions, she writes, “but gave 
us some idea of the problems of 
migratory workers.” She adds, “Our 
contributions . . . were small but 
have been sent with our very best 
wishes.” 











National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Lenclose §....:.....-.-- as a Special 
Gift. 


Remedies and Resources for Rural 
Schools. National Farmers Union, 
1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 50 cents. 


This definitive report prepared by 
the Commission on School Support in 
Rural Areas of the National Farmers 
Union brings into focus the financial 
problems facing rural schools today. 
It states that although the dilemma 
of the rural school has not been as 
dramatic as the double and triple 
school-shifts, overcrowded buildings, 
and teacher shortages which have so 
clearly highlighted the crisis in educa- 
tion in populated centers, rural school 
problems have been as real and as 
critical. The financial requirements for 
keeping schools open and operating, 
competing for teachers, keeping up 
with a developing curriculum, provid- 
ing services to farm children and youth 
have become so overwhelming in 
many rural areas, it notes, that the 
American ideal of “equal educational 
opportunity for all” is becoming less 
of a reality every day. 


The report does not view the school 
needs of rural children narrowly but 
emphasizes that education must be 
concerned with the development of 
the whole child to his fullest potential. 
Health, general well-being, ambition, 
skills, play and work, it states, are all 
part of wholesome growth, and school 
services must be geared to take these 
factors into account. It calls for the 
increased development of programs in 
vocational education, community af- 
fairs, health, homemaking and _nutri- 
tion. Such programs, it notes, “are an 
investment which a democratic nation 
cannot afford not to make.” 


Stressing that education is a national 
ses xaaamen the report presents a 
strong case for Federal school support 
to assure the equality of educational 
opportunity for all children. 


Specific suggestions are made as to 
the steps that might be taken on both 
State and Federal levels to alleviate 
the present financial problems that 
face the rural schools. Documentation 
of the problems is provided in a series 
of tables offering comparative State- 
by-State data on per capita expendi- 
tures, teacher salaries, population 
changes, school retention rates, State 
appropriations, and Federal grants. 
A good bibliography is also included. 


The Skilled Work Force in the United 
States. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 20 cents. 


Concern has frequently been ex- 
pressed about the serious shortages of 
skilled manpower in scientific and pro- 
fessional fields as well as in the Armed 
Forces. This report, through text and 
charts, provides an over-view of this 
significant problem as well as its im- 
plications for our economy. It points 
out that although skilled workers play 
a crucial role in advancing the nation’s 
productiveness and strength, only 1 
out of 7 in our present labor force is 
a skilled worker or technician. 


The report goes on to summarize 
how people obtain skills, where skilled 
workers receive training, the relation- 
ship of skill to unemployment, and the 
impact of automation in creating new 
demands for skilled workers. Particu- 
lar emphasis is given to the role of 
education in providing a foundation 
for acquiring skills. The report notes 
that where educational levels are low, 
the potential for skilled manpower is 
also low. It singles out the South to 
illustrate this point and states that as 
the South becomes more and more in- 
dustrialized, it will encounter serious 
difficulties in finding adequate num- 
bers of skilled persons in the popula- 
tion or even adequate numbers capa- 
ble of being trained. 


When there is a serious imbalance 
between the number of people and the 
resources able to support them, as in 
marginal agricultural areas, the report 
notes that as many as 1 out of 2 chil- 
dren now growing up there will have 
to go elsewhere to find work. 


Since our economy, the report con- 
cludes, depends on the initiative, com- 
petence and skill of our work force, 
every segment of our nation has a vital 
stake in the ways in which our citizens 
acquire skill and the opportunities 
which they have to utilize the skills 
they have mastered. It calls for im 
provements in the quality and quan- 
tity of secondary education through 4 
strengthening of educational systems 
by State and local governments. Alsd 
recommended are improved apprer- 
ticeship and training programs spon 
sored by labor and industry and more 
extensive vocational guidance services 


for youth. 















































